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Mr. James G. McDonald, Chairman of the For- 
eign Policy Association, is sailing July 27. After 
visiting Spain, Paris, London, Geneva and Ham- 
burg, he expects to go to China by way of 
Moscow, over the Trans-Siberian and Chinese 
Eastern Railways. He plans to reach Kyoto, 
Japan, in time for the meeting of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations late in October. 





Ishineton, D. C. 











A TEST OF PEACE MACHINERY 





HE controversy between Russia and 

China has afforded a severe test of the 
existing machinery for pacific settlement 
of international disputes. The effective- 
ness of this machinery has not yet been 
fully demonstrated by events of the past 
two weeks, although more recent dis- 
patches from Manchuria strengthen the 
belief that China and Russia will find a 
peaceful means of settling their contro- 
versy. 

The Manchurian crisis has been acute 
since July 10, when Chinese authorities 
expelled more than 100 officials of the 
Chinese Eastern Railway. Almost ten 
days were allowed to pass, however, be- 
fore any formal step was taken by a third 
power to urge peaceful settlement. Dur- 
ing this period Russia and China broke 
off diplomatic relations, recalled their 
agents and adopted measures of self-de- 
fense which, in the event of some border 
incident, might easily have led to hostili- 
ties. 

Theoretically, the Covenant of the 
League of Nations would apply in such a 
case. Under Article XI “any war or 
threat of war, whether affecting any of 
the Members of the League or not,” is de- 
clared a matter of concern to the whole 
League. In the event that one of the par- 
ties to a dispute is a non-Member, the 
Covenant provides in Article XVII that 
the non-Member “shall be invited to ac- 
cept the obligations of membership... 
for the purposes of such dispute.” If the 
invitation is accepted, the provisions of 
Articles XII to XVI shall be applied with 
such modifications as may be deemed 
necessary by the Council. 

If the League’s invitation is not ac- 
cepted and the non-Member State resorts 


to war, “it shall ipso facto be deemed to 
have committed an act of war against all 
the other Members of the League” which 
undertake immediately to subject it to the 
severance of trade and financial relations 
as provided in Article XVI. 

In the present situation the fact that 
stands out is that the League machinery 
cannot be set in motion automatically, 
but depends on the initiative of individual 
States. To bring about League interven- 
tion, it would be necessary for China or 
some other Member to request the Secre- 
tary General to summon a meeting of the 
Council. Such a request, when made, 
would be transmitted to the Acting Presi- 
dent of the Council, M. Adatchi, the Jap- 
anese Ambassador to France. It would 
then be M. Adatchi’s duty to get in touch 
with the other members of the Council 
immediately and summon a meeting to 
consider what steps might be taken. The 
Council, upon inviting Russia to accept 
the obligations of membership, would have 
the power to institute promptly an in- 
quiry into the circumstances of the dis- 
pute and to recommend such action as 
might seem best and most effectual in the 
circumstances. Under Articles XII to 
XV, the dispute might be adjusted either 
by arbitration, judicial settlement, or by 
the mediation of the Council itself. 

It is obvious, then, that there is no auto- 
matic means for determining when a situ- 
ation constitutes a “threat of war.” The 
reluctance of any Member of the League 
to invoke the provisions of the Covenant 
may be due in part to the attitude of 
hostility and suspicion which Russia has 
always shown toward Geneva. Premature 
intervention, it is pointed out, might 
easily invite a rebuff. Furthermore, any 
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action on the part of the League which 
might involve a boycott or blockade of an 
important non-Member State such as Rus- 
sia, should not be adopted without due 
consideration. On the other hand, it is 
argued that the League would lose far 
more in prestige should it ignore a threat 
of war which might be prevented by 
prompt action on its part. 

Whatever the reason for delay, the fact 
remains that the Council of the League 
has not been permitted officially to take 
cognizance of a situation which might well 
constitute a threat of war. 

While Russia is not a Member of the 
League, she is, with China, a signatory 
of the Kellogg Pact for the renunciation 
of war. On July 19, following the break- 
ing off of diplomatic relations between 
Russia and China, Secretary Stimson 
called the attention of both governments 
to their moral obligations as signatories 
of the pact. Great Britain and France 
associated themselves with the United 
States in this step, and Russia was offi- 
cially informed through Foreign Minister 
Briand. Both Russia and China have un- 
officially indicated that they recognized 
their obligations under the Kellogg treaty 
and have no intention of provoking war. 

The initiative taken by the United 
States has undoubtedly mobilized world 
opinion for a peaceful settlement, and 
strengthened the moral force of the pact. 
The limitations of the Kellogg Pact, 
however, are emphasized by declarations 
from Moscow and Nanking, in which each 
government affirmed its right to defend 
itself against aggressive acts. There is 
nothing in the Kellogg treaty to determine 
what constitutes self-defense. It offers, 
moreover, no means of directing the con- 
testing nations to a peaceful method of 
settling their differences, and provides no 
definite machinery for conciliation. 

As suggested by one body of opinion in 
Geneva, the Russo-Chinese dispute has 
shown several weaknesses in existing 
machinery which should be studied and 
remedied. W. T.S. 


The French Chamber Ratifies 


N July 21 the Chamber of Deputies of 

the French Republic, by a vote of 
300 to 292, authorized the acceptance of 
the Mellon-Berenger Debt-Funding Agree- 
ment with the United States. At the same 
time, the Chamber approved the Church- 
ill-Caillaux Agreement with Great Britain. 
The two ratification bills will now go be- 
fore the French Senate where favorable 
action is expected shortly. 
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The deputies ratified the agreement 
without reservations, but in a separate 
resolution declared that the charges im- 
posed upon France by the two accords 
should be covered by German reparation 
payments. Thus, if Germany should de- 
fault in her payments to France under the 
Young plan, the French Government 
would doubtless ask the United States and 
Great Britain for a revision of the debt 
agreements. There is another resolution 
before the Chamber which has been ap- 
proved by the government and which will 
probably be passed, providing for the es- 
tablishment of an account of special ser- 
vices to which will be credited Germany’s 
payments. Out of this account will be 
deducted the sums required for reparation 
and war damages, and on the debit side 
will be listed sums necessary for the an- 
nual payments due to Great Britain and 
the United States. 

The ratification of the French agree- 
ment, if it is completed by the French 
Senate and the American Congress, will 
practically bring to a close the arrange- 
ments for funding the war debts of for- 
eign governments to the United States. 
Russia is the only country which has made 
no arrangements for paying its debt to 
this country. The fourteen countries 
which, including France, have debt-fund- 
ing agreements with the United States 
have agreed to pay the huge sum of more 
than $22,000,000,000, in principal and 
interest, over a period of 62 years. The 
United States has already received more 
than $1,000,000,000 and the annual pay- 
ments continue, in most cases, for another 
58 years. L. W. J 


The Pope and Italy, by Wilfrid Parsons, S. J. 

~- New York, The America Press, 1929. 

_ The editor of “America” gives a lucid and ob- 

jective appraisal of the results of the Lateran 

Accord. 

The Soviet Union. Washington, Soviet Union 
Information Bureau, 1929. 

A useful handbook of information regarding 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. 
Naboth’s Vineyard, by Sumner Welles. New 

York, Payson & Clarke, Ltd., 1928. 

A sympathetic and thorough history of Santo 
Domingo. 

Labor Protection in Soviet Russia, by George 
M. Price, M.D. New York, International Pub- 
lishers, 1928. 

An impartial study of the Soviet Government's 
labor legislation. 

Fascismo e cultura, by Giovanni Gentile. Milan, 
Fratelli Treves, 1928. 

A collection of essays and speeches by the 
leading philosopher of Fascism. 


American Foreign Relations, by John Mabry 


Mathews. New York, The Century Company, 
1928. 


Second edition of a textbook on the conduct 
of American foreign relations. 
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